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disadvantage of a glossary is that the reader, when he comes 
upon a passage that he does not understand, turns first to the 
Notes for help, or at least is uncertain where he should look for 
aid. Furthermore, the editor is quite as often at a loss where 
to put the information he wishes to impart. For example, on 
pages 154-55 of his Notes, Mr. Lockert prints: "cause — affair, 
business;" "Calenture — a disease incident to sailors within the 
tropics"; "aflaxe — the flax wick of a lamp or candle"; "a lace — 
a trimming of lace"; "pickadille — the expansive collar fashion- 
able in the early part of the seventeenth century"; "Ephi- 
merides — a table showing the positions of a heavenly body for a 
series of successive days"; etc. This is exactly the sort of 
material that the editor professes to place in the Glossary. 

The excellent Bibliography, with which the volume closes, 
seems to include everything of real importance. On the whole, 
we have here a scholarly edition of one of Massinger's best plays, 
which should be welcomed to the library of every Elizabethan 
scholar. 

Joseph Quincy Adams. 

Cornell University. 



THE ANCIENT CROSS SHAFTS AT BEWCASTLE AND 
RUTHWELL. Enlarged from the Rede Lecture delivered 
before the University of Cambridge on 20 May 1916. By 
the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. With 
Three Photogravures and Twenty-three Illustrations. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1916. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
American representatives. X+92 pages. Price $2.25. 

Browne's handsome quarto volume of 89 pages of discussion 
is mainly controversial, upholding his former views of an early 
date of the two crosses. His attack is directed mainly against 
The Date of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses, issued in 1912 by 
Prof. Albert S. Cook, though the author is not acquainted with 
or ignores important articles by the same writer. For accord- 
ing to the admission of Browne, the Rede Lecture was hastily 
prepared without sufficient opportunity to examine the litera- 
ture that had appeared during the last 25 years, a fact which is 
apparent on many pages. Thus the apology with which the 
author re-enters the arena is not superfluous. 

As in a previous work, Dr. Browne in the volume before us 
argues that the occurrence of the names of several persons well 
known in the second half of the 7th century and the mention 
of the first year of a king on the Bewcastle Cross indicate the 
year 670 as the date of the shaft. On account of similarities the 
Ruthwell Cross is linked with the Bewcastle, though placed 
somewhat later. The earlier and finer half of The Dream of the 
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Rood, portions of which appear on the Ruthwell Cross, he as- 
cribes to Caedmon, an opinion not shared by modern scholar- 
ship. The 'Caedmon made me' of Stephens' phantasy he also 
deciphers from the partly obliterated runes. The two crosses 
are regarded by him "as a great outburst in early time of a new 
style, due to some remarkable combination of new influences 
and new individualities, with new opportunities and new 
knowledge" (p. 26), while "the whole tone and air of the great 
shafts cry out against" any late attribution (p. 7) 

To anyone who has compared the interpretations of the 
doubtful runes by different men, it is apparent that the diver- 
gence of views is so great as to preclude any definite inference 
except that of hopelessnesss in arriving at any satisfactory con- 
clusion. This impression is strengthened by the admissions of 
Dr. Browne, who in spite of occasional firmness shows a peculiar 
wavering. He himself has changed his interpretation of doubt- 
ful runes during the last 25 years. And a statement like this 
on page 71: "But while I abide by my reading Kedmon, I am 
willing to acquiesce in a verdict by real experts in favour of 
some other spelling of our sacred poet's name on the Cross," is 
a fatal admission. The trouble is that according to Vietor and 
other able observers the 'Caedmon made me' seems to be non- 
existent. 

The author's total ignorance of the progress made by 
philology during the last 25 years, crops out in many places. 
He refers to the Anglo-Saxon speech of the district of the crosses 
as super grammaticam, twentieth century precision being one 
thing, and seventh century roughness being another thing. 
Philological considerations are brushed aside with the state- 
ment: "But enough has been said already about these confident 
assertions based on the assumption that philological accuracy 
was achieved by the designers or sculptors of these ancient 
monuments (p. 77)." He is "assured on high authority" 
regarding some linguistic phenomena, but never seems to have 
looked into them. However, it certainly will not do to ignore 
scientific data such as the loss of final n in verbs etc., which have 
an important bearing on the question of the date of the two 
crosses. With such a method we should compare Professor 
Cook's scholarly procedure, whatever one may think of his 
hypothesis that the crosses were erected in the 12th century 
under the patronage of David of Scotland. The fact is that 
sufficient data for a positive assertion are lacking, and the 
whole question admits of no final solution at the present time, 
though the most careful investigators favor a late date. 

Browne's general method is faulty, illustrated for instance 
by his reply to Prof. Cook's assertion that the crucifixion "is 
rarely figured in sculpture in the 10th century and does not 
become at all common till the 13th": "It would be idle to 
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dwell upon that argument; Ruth well and Bewcastle attract 
us because they are uniquely uncommon (p. 29)." Other state- 
ments showing the same attitude could be cited. 

The manner of presentation leaves much to be desired. 
Abrupt and obscure statements are not seldom found. Besides, 
much extraneous matter is inserted, the lecture abounding in 
digressions and rambling talk. For instance, on page 21 he 
observes: "If space permitted, I should have liked to quote a 
charmingly poetic account which Aldhelm gives of the musical 
services in one of the other new basilicas." At times he refrains 
from inserting the mentioned irrelevant matter, but time and 
again he yields to the temptation, as on page 64: "It may be 
mentioned as a quaint coincidence, though with no bearing 
upon our present subject. . . ." One may overlook the vain 
remarks which obtrude in not a few places, while personal and 
facetious observations enliven the discussion. So on page 12, 
in referring to the columns at Sandbach, he speaks of the two 
crosses on an old platform, with short carved posts at the cor- 
ners: "As the platform is some 4 ft. high, the total height is 
sufficient to make it not an agreeable task to hang on to the top 
in a storm of driving sleet, examing with eye and finger the 
sadly perished details, as I had to do, tied on with rope." Here 
also belongs the footnote on the same page about the manner by 
which gypsies indicate to their friends the direction in which 
they have gone, as also on page 76 the mention of the author's 
attempt to torment a poultry-loving mother by singing Scott- 
ish rimes. 

It is the candid opinion of the reviewer that a book like 
Browne's adds little or nothing to one solution of a difficult 
problem. Prof. Cook's volume with its citation of the chief 
literature is also clearly much more serviceable as an introduc- 
tion to the subject. According to the author's own admission, 
the book may be set down as showing the human competence 
of making mistakes; as, to quote his words, "I offer myself as a 
palmary example of that competence, and this present essay 
as an ideal opportunity for its display (p. 25)." 

Albert Keiser. 

Beloit, Wis. 



